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EVANGELINE. 


BY C, FRANCIS NASH. 


O, DEAREST love, the twilight falls 
Upon the earth at close of day, 
The eventide my spirit calls, 

And I must to my ship away; 

But let me hope thy heart so pure - 
Doth beat in unison with mine, 
And waking, sleoping, e’er be sure 
I’m loving thee, Evangeline. 


'Tis thee who makes my life so gay 
And ifthou dost uot love me now, 
To death I straight will hie away, 
For pain would ever rack my brow— 
But, no, [think thou lovest me, 
And still I think that the u art mine, 
T’ll use but one poor, single plea: 

I love thee, dear Evangeline. 





THE GHOSTLY RENTAL. 
{From Scribner’s Monthly,] 
IV. 


I will not pretend to deny that by this time my heart was beating. 
And yet I imagine I motioned the old man with a sufficiently dig- 
nified gesture to open thedoor. I had made up my mind that there 
was in fact a ghost. 1 had conceded the premise. Only I had as- 
sured myself that once the mind was prepared, and the thing was 
not a surprise, it was possible to keep cool. Captain Diamond 
turned the lock, flung open the door, and bowed low to me as I passed 
in. Istood in the darkness, and heard the door close behind me. 
For some moments, I stirred neither finger nor toe; I stared bravely 
into the impenetrable dusk. ButIsaw nothing, and at last I struck 
amatch, On the table were two old brass candlesticks rusty from 
disuse.’ I lighted the candles and began my tour of exploration. 

A wide staircase rose in front of me, guarded by an autique bal- 
ustrade of that rigidly delicate carving which is found so often in 
old New England houses. I postponed ascending it, and turned 
into the room on my right. This was ap old-fashioned parlor, 
meagrely furnished, and musty with the absence of human life. I 
raised my two lights aloft and saw nothing but its empty chairs 
and its blank walls. Behind it was the room into which I had 
peeped from without, and which, in fact, communicated with it, as 
T had supposed, by folding doors. Here, too, I found myself con- 
fronted by no menacing spectre. I crossed the hall again, and 
visited the rooms un the other side; a dining-room in front, where 
I might have written my naine with my finger in the deep dust of 
the great square table; a kitchen behind with its pots and pans 
eternally cold. All this was hard and grim, but it was not formid 
able. I came back into the hall, and walked to the foot of the stair- 
case, holding up my candles; to ascend required a fresh effort, and 
was scanning the gloom above. Suddenly, with an inexpressible I 





sensation, I became aware that this gloom was animated ; it seemed 
to move and gather itself together. Slowly—I say slowly, for to 
tense expectancy the instants appeared ages—it took the shape of 
a large, definite figure, and this figure advanced and stood at the 
top of the stairs. I frankly confess that by this time I was con- 
scious of a feeling to. which Tam in duty bound to apply the vulgar’ 
nameof fear. I may poetize it and call it Dread, with a capital 
letter ; it was at any rate the feeling that makes a man yield ground. 
T measured it as it grew, and it seemed perfectly irresistible ; for it 
did not appear to come from with but without, and to be embodied 
in the dark image at the head of the staircase. After a fashion I 
reasoned—I remember reasoning. I said to myself, ‘I had always 
thought ghosts were white and tranparent ; this is a thing of thick 
shadows, densely opaque.” I reminded myself that the occasion 
was momentous, and thatif fear were to overcome me I should 
gather all possible impressions while my wits remained. I stepped 
back, foot behind foot, with my eyes still on the figure and placed 
my candles on thetable. I was perfectly conscious that the proper 
thing was to ascend the stairs resolutely, face to face with the image. 
but the soles of my shves seemed suddenly to have been transformed 
into leaden weights. I had got what I wanted; I was seeing the 
ghost. I tried to look at the figure distinctly that I could remem- 
ber it, and fairly claim, afterward, not to have lost my self-posses- 
sion. I even asked myself how long it was expected I should stand 
looking, and how soon I could honorably retire. All this, of course, 
passed through my mind with ext-eme rapidity, and it was checked 
by afurther movement on the part of the figure. Two white hands 
appeared in the dark perpendicular mass, and were slowly raised to 
what seemed to be the level of the head. Here they were pressed 
together, over the region of the face, and then they were removed, 
and the face was disclosed. It was dim, white, strange, in evcry 
way ghostly. It looked down at me for an instant, after which one 
of the hands was raised again, slowly, and waved to and fro before 
it. There was something very singular in this gesture; it seemed 
to denote resentment and dismissal, and yet it had a trivial, fami- 
liar motion. Familiarity on the part of the haunting Presence had 
not entered into my calculatiuns, and did not strike me pleasantly. 
I agreed with Captain Diamond that it was “ damued disagreeable.” 
I was pervaded by an intense desire to make an orderly, and, if 
possible a, graceful retreat. 1 wished to dv it gallantly, and it 
seemed to me that it would be gallant to blow out my candles. I 
turned and did so, punctiliously, and then I made my way to the 
door groped a moment und opened it. The outer light, almost ex- 
tinct as it was, entered for a moment, played over the dusty depths 
of the house and showed me the solid shadow. 

Standing on the grass, bent over his stick, under the early glim- 
mering stars, I found Captain Diamond. He looked up at me fix- 
edly fora moment, but asked no qnestions, and then he went and 


locked the door. This duty performed, he discharged the other— 
made his obeisance like the priest befure the altar—and then with- 
out heeding me further, took his departure. 
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A few Gays later, I suspended my studies and went off for the 
summer’s: vacation. {[ was abseat several weeks, during which. I 
had plenty of leisure to analize my impressions of the supernatural. 
I took some satisfaction in the reflection that I had not been ignobly 


terrified ; I had not bolted nor swooned—I had proceedeil with dig? 


nity. Nevertheless, I was certainly more comfortable when I had 
put thirty miles between me and the scene of my exploit, and I 
continued for many days to prefer the daylight to the dark. My 
nerves had been powerfully excited; of this I was particularly con- 
scious when, under the influence of the drowsy air of the sea-side, 
my excitement began slowly to ebb. As it disappeared, Iattempted 
to take a sternly rational view of my exp2rience. Certainly I had 
seen something—that was not fancy; but what had I seen? I re- 
gretted extremely now that I had not been bolder, that I had not 
gone nearer and inspected the apparation more minutely. But it 
was very well to talk; I had done as much as any man in the cir- 
cumstances would have dared ; it was indeed a physical impossibil- 
ity that I should have advanced. Was not this paralyzation of my 
powers in itself asupernstural influence? Not necessarily, perlraps. 
for a sham ghost that one accepted might do as much execution as 
a real ghost. But why had I so easily accepted the sable phantom 
that waved its hand? Why had it so impressed itself? Unques- 
tiunably,true or false, it was a very clever phantom. I greatly 
preferred that it should have been true—in tie first place because I 
did not care to have shivered and shaken for nothing, and in the 
second place because to have seen a well-authenticated goblin is, as 
things zo, a feather in a quiet man’s cap. I tried, therefore, to let 
my vision rest and to stop turning it over. But an impulse stronger 
than wy will recurred at intervals and set a mocking question on 
my lips. Granted that the apparition was Captain Diamond’s 
daughter; if it was she, it certainly was her spirit. But was it 
not her spirit and something more ? 

The middle of September saw me again established among the 
theologic shades, but I made no haste to revisit the haunted house. 

Fhelast of the month approachel—the term of another quarter 
with poor Captain Diamond—and found me indisposed to dis- 
turb his pilgrimage on this occasion; though I confess that I 
thought with a good deal compassion of the feeble old man trud- 
ging away lonely, in the autumn dusk, on his extraordinary 
errand. On the thirtieth of September, at uoonday, I was drowsing 
over a heavy octavo, when I heard a feeble rap at my door. I 
replied with an invitation to enter, but as this produced no effect 
I repaired to the door and opened it. Before me stood an elderly 
negress with her head bound in scarlet turban, and a white hand- 
kerchief folded across her bosom. She looked at me intently and 
in silence; she had that air of supreme gravity and decency which 
aged persons of her race so often wear. I stood interrogative, and 
at last, drawing her hand from her ample pocket, she held up a 
little book. ‘It was the copy of Pascal’s ‘‘ Thoughts ” that I had 
given to Captain Diamond. 

« Please, sir,” she said, very mildly, “do you know this book ?” 

*« Perfectly,” said I, “ my name is on the fly-leaf.’’ 

“ It is your name—no other ?” 

“T will write my name if you like, and you can compare them,” 
IT answered. 

She was silent a moment and then, with dignity—“ It would be 
useless, sir,” she said, “ I can’t read. If you would give me your 
word that is enough. I come,” she went on, “ from the gentleman 
to whom you gave the book. Le told me to carry it asa token— 
a token—that is what he called it. He is right down sick, and he 
wants to see you.” 

“ Captain Diamond—sick ?” I cried. “‘ Is hisillness serious ?” 





‘*He is very bad—he is all gone.” 

I expressed my regret and sympathy, and offered to go to him 
immediately, if his sable messenger would show me the way. She 
assented deferentially, and in a few moments I was following her 
along the sunny streets, feeling very much like a personage in the 
Arabian Nights, led to a postern gate by an Ethiopian slave. My 
own conductress directed her steps toward the river and stopped at 
a decent little yellow house in one of the streets that descend to it, 
She quickly opened the door and led me in, and I very soon found 
myself in the presence of my old frien.d He was.in bed, in a dark 
ened room evidently in avery feeble state. He lay back on his 
pillow staring befure him, with his bristling hair more erect than 
ever, and his intensely dark and bright old eyes touched with the 
glitter of fever. His apartment was humble and scrupulously neat, 
and I could see that my dusky guide was a faithful servant. Cap- 
tain Diamond, lying there rigid and pale on his white sheets, rc+ 
sembled some ruggedly carven figure on the lid of a Gothic tomb. 
He looked at me silently, and my companion withdrew and left us 
alone. 

“Yes, it’s you,” he said, at last, “it’s you, that good young man. 
There is no mistake, is there ?” 

“T hope hot; I believe I’ma good young man. But I am very 
sorry you are ill, What can I do for you ?” 

“T am very bad, very bad; my poor old bones ache so!” anc, 
groaning portentously, he tried to turn toward me. 

I questioned him about the nature of his malady and the length 
of time he ‘had been in bed, but he barely heeded me; he seemed 
impatient to speak of something else. - He grasped my sleeve, pulled 
me toward him, and whispered quickly : 

“You know my time’s up!” 

“ Oh, I trust not,” I said, mistaking his meaning. I shall certainly 
see you on your legs again.” 

“God knows!” he cried. ‘But I don’t mean I’m dying ; not 
yet a bit. What I mean is, I’m due at the house, This is rent-day.’s 

“Oh, exactly! But you can’t go.” 

“T can’t go. It’s awful. I shall lose my money. If I am dying, 
I want it all the same. I want to pay the doctor. I want to be 
buried like a respectable man.” 

“Tt is this evening ?” I asked. 

“ This evening at sunset, sharp.” 

He lay staring at me, and, as I looked at him in return, I suddenly 
understood his motive in sending for me. Morally, as it came into 
my thought, I winced. But, I suppose I looked unperturbed, for 
he continued in the same tone. ‘I can’tlose my money. Some one 
else must go. I asked Belinda; but she wont hear of it.” 

“You believe the money will be paid to another person ?” 

“We can try, at least. I have never failed before and I don’t 
know. Bui if you say I’m sick as dog, that my old bones ache 
that I’m dying, perhaps she’ll trust you. She don’t want me to 
starve!” 

“You would like me to go in your place, then ?” 

“You have been there once; you know what itis. Are you 
afraid ?” 

I hesitated. 

“Give me three minutes to reflect,’ Isaid, “ and I will tell you.” 

My glance wandered over the room and rested on the various 
objects that spoke of the threadbare, decent poverty of its occupant. 
There seemed to bea mure appeal to my pity and my resolution in 
their cracked and faded sparseness. Meanwhile Captain Diamond 
continued, feebly : 

“T think she’d trust you, as I have trusted you; she’ll like 
your face ; she’ll see there is no harm in you. It’s a hundred and 
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thirty-three dollars, exactly. Be sure you put them intoa safe 
place.” . 

“Yes,” I said at last, “I will go, and, so far as it depends upon 
me, you shall have the money by nine o’clock to-night.” 

He seemed greatly relieved; he took my hand and faintly pressed 
it, and soon afterward I withdrew. I tried for the rest of the day 
not to think of my evening’s work, but, of course, I thought of 
nothing else. I will not deny that I was nervous; I was, in fact, 
greatly excited, and I spent my time in alternately hoping that the 
mystery should prove less deep than it appeared, and yet fearing 
that it might prove too shallow. The hours passed very slowly, 
but, as the afternoon began to wane, I started on my mission. On 
the way, I stopped at Captain Diamond’s modest dwelling, to ask 
how he was doing, and to receive such last instructions as he might 
desire to lay uponme. The old negress, gravely and inscrutably 
placid, admitted me, and, in answer to my questions, said that the 
Captain was very low; he had sunk since the morning. 

“You must be right smart,” she said, “if you want to get back 
before he drops off.” 

A glance assured me that she knew of my projected expedition, 
though, in her own opaque black pupil, there was not a gleam of 
self-betrayal. 

“But why should Captain Diamond drop off?” Iasked. ‘“ He 
certainly seems very weak ; but I cannot make out that he has any 
definite disease.” 

“His disease is old age,” she said, sententiously. 

“ But he is not so old at that; sixty-seven or sixty-eight at most,” 

She was silent a moment. 

“‘ He’s worn out; he’s used up; he can’t stand it any longer.” 

“Can I see hima moment?” I asked; upon which she led me 
again to his room. 

He was lying in the same way as when I had left him, except 
that his eyes.were closed. But he seemed very “low,” as she had 
sdid, and he had very little pulse. Nevertheless, I further learned 
the doctor had been there in the afternoon and professed himself 
satisfied. ‘He don’t know what’s been going on,” said Belinda, 
curtly. 

The old man stirred a little, opened his eyes, and after some time 
recognized me. 

“‘IT’m going, you know,” I said. “I’m going for your money. 
Have you anything more to say?” He raised himself slowly, and 
with a painful effort, against his pillows; but he seemed hardly to 
understand me. “The house, you know,” I said. “Your daughter.” 

He rubbed his forehead slowly, awhile, and at last, his compre- 
hension awoke. ‘Ah, yes,” he murmured, “I trust you. A hun- 
dred and thirty-three dollars. In old pieces—all in old pieces. Then 
he added more vigorously, and with a brightening eye; “ Be very 
respectful—be very polite. If not—if not ” and his voice again 
failed. 

“Oh, I shall be,” I said, with arather forced smile. “But, if 
not?” 

“ If not, I shall know it !” he said, very gravely. And with this, 
his eyes closed and he sunk down again. 

I took my departure and pursued my journey with a sufficiently 
resolute step. When I reached the house, I made a propitiatory 
bow in front of it,in emulation of Captain Diamond. I had timed 
wy walk so as to be able to enter without delay ; night had already 
fallen. I turned the key, opened the door and shut it behind me. 
Then I struck a light, and found the two candlesticks I had used 
before, standing on the tables in the entry. I applied a match to 
both of them, took them up and went into the parlor. It was 
empty, and though I waited awhile, it remained empty. I pass 











then into the rooms on the same floor, and no dark images rose be- 
fore me to’check my steps. At last, I came out into the hall again, 
and stood weighing the question of going upstairs. The staircase 
had been the scene of my discomfiture before, and I approached it 
with profonnd mistrust. At the foot, I paused, looking up, with 
my hand on the balustrade. I was acutely expectant, and my ex- 
pectation was justified. Slowly, in the darkness above, the black 
figure that I had seen before took shape. It was not an illusion; 
it was a figure, and the same. I gave it time to define itself, and 
and watched it stand and look down at me with its hidden face, 
Then, deliberately, I lifted up my voice and spoke. 

“JT have come in place of Captain Diamond, at his request,” I 
said. ‘He is very ill; he is unable to leave his bed. He earnestly 
begs that you will pay the money to me; I willimmediately carry 
it to him.” The figure stood motionless, giving no sign. ‘‘ Captain 
Diamond would have come if he were able to move,” I added, in 
a moment, appealingly ; “ but he is utterly unable.” 

At this the fizure slowly unveiled its face and showed me a dim, 
white mask; then it began slowly to descend the stairs. Instinc- 
tively I fell back before it, retreating to the door of the front sitting- 
room. With my eyes stil! fixed on it, I moved or backward across 
the threshold; then I stopped in the middle of the room and set 
down my lights. The figure advanced; it seemed to be that of a 
tall woman, dressed in vaporous black crape. As it drew near, I 
saw that it had a perfectly human face, though it looked extremely 
pale and sad. We stood gazing at each other; my agitation had 
completely vanished; I was only deeply interested. 

“Is my father dangerously ill?” said the apparition. 


ORDINATION OF A DEAF-MUTE. 


THERE occurred in the Church of St. Stephen, Philadelphia, last 
Sunday,a ceremony interesting in itself and unprecedented in Church 
history—the ordination of a deaf-mute as deacon of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The lights, the beautiful chancel window, ‘the 
bishops in the white robes, the awed look of the young candidate, 
the deep interest of the deaf-mutes grouped about the chancel, their 
rapid sileut intercommunication, the gesture oratory of the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Gallaudet and the Rev. F. J. Clerc, the formal confer- 
ring of the privileges of authority to execute the office of deacon in 
the Church and to preach the gospel, anc, to conclude the solemn 
service of the Holy Communion, made up a most impressive scene. 
The sermon was preached by Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 
assisted by Bishop Bedell, of Ohio; Bishop Elliott, of Texas ; Bis- 
hop Hellmuth, of Huron, Canada, conferred the authority of deacon 
upon Mr. Henry W. Syle, the son of Rev. E. W. Syle, formerly 
a missionary to China, but now a_ professor in a college in Japan. 
Mr. Henry W. Syle was born in China. He lost his hearing through 
some illness, and when about six yearsof age, was sent to America 
and placed under the instruction of private teachers. In spite of 
feeble health, as well as ‘deafness, he has acquitted himself with 
honor both in European and American schools, receiving from Yale 
the degree of master of arts. He will preach for the present to the 
deaf-mutes of Philadelphia.—N. Y. Graphic, Oct. 11. 


RECOVERED HIS SPEECH INSTANTANEOUSLY. , 


AN intelligent looking colored man walked into a Buffalo office 
the other day witha slate in hand, on which he wrote: “I am deaf 
and dumb. Please help me.” But there happened to be a sharp- 
pointed tack, end up, in the chair on which he was invited to sit, 
and, as he jumped about five feet into the air, his speech was sud- 
denly restored, and he went out uttering language totally unfit for 
publication. 
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WE remind many of the subscribers, whose subscriptions have 
already expired by this time, tosend their renewals at once when 
they receive bills. We are in need of cash, and hope they will do 
so with least delay. 


oo Oo 


PERSONAL. 


WE would remind our readers that we are wholly dependent upon 
their good nature and courtesy forthe matter contained in the Per- 
sonal Department. It does not takelongto write and send a short 
item forthis department, vet the shortest item about an old: school- 
mate or friend may be of more value than all the rest of the paper to 
any one of ourreaders. Weask,therefore, thateach and every oneof 

. our readers will consider himselt or herself one of the editors of the 
Personal Column,and sendany thing, no matter how little, which 
may be of interest. 

Mr. ALLMAN, formerly connected with the preparatory Sehool, 


made a brief visit to Kendall Green recently. 


Mr. Jos Turner, of Malden, Mass., formerly a teacher of the 
Virginia Institution, is the guest at the Philadelphia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb. 


Mr. Krysey, of London, England, is visiting the Institution and 
College. We believe he is investigating the different methods of 
teaching the Deaf and Dumb. 


By a letter received from Mr. A. C. PowELt, we are requested 
to state that his marriage was a public affair, and furthermore that 
he is not running after the postmastership of Findlay, Ohio. 


WE blush to state that a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, by the name of Henry Jones, has recently been arrested in 
Philadelphia on charge of stealing a watch, and is put under a bail 
of $800. 


Newe tt Berry, a deaf man, aged 88 years, has all the fondness 
peculiar to deaf men, for walking on railroad tracks. He was struck 
by the engine of the mail train up, over the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal Railroad, at Warren last Saturday, and had an arm 
broken. He met witha similar accident a few years since, and has 
had several narrow escapes. 


A tone letter to the New York Tribune from Gov. Chamberlain 
of South Carolina, giving an account of the condition of affairs in 
that State, and explaining his reason for calling on the Goverment 
for U. 8. troops, from which I make the following: ‘“ Early on 
the morning of the 18th of October, the rifle clubs appeared in 
great force on the Post Royal Railroad, having been reinforced by 
white men from Augusta. They moved up and down therailroad, 
killing all colored men whom they chanced to find. Among their 
victims was an oki man of 90 years, and a harmless deaf and dumb 
boy.” 





Mr. Emerson Davis has been stopping at Belfast, Me., nearly two 
weeks,and may remain another week. He isa cousin to Jeff Davis 
and is 69 years old. His wife was asister to Mr.C, Aug. Brown’s 
mother, having been dead nearly four years. 


oo 


FROM BOSTON. 


Tue annual meeting of the Deaf-Mutes was held in the rooms 
of the Boston Business Exchange, No. 24 Hawley street last even- 
ing, for the election of officers for the ensuing year. The meeting 
was well attended by the deaf-mutes of Boston and vicinity, Mr. 
Bowes called the meeting to order. Prayer was then offered by 
Mr. Isaiah Knowles. Mr. A. Acheson was chosen moderator. 
Business was immediately commenced. The following officers were 
elected: Mr. George Homer, President; Wm. P. Wade, Secretary ; 
Mr. Acheson, Treasurer. Mr. E. N. Bowes was chosen General 
Manager by acclamation. Three’ Directors were then appointed, 
viz.; E. N. Bowes, Stover Rines and John Magee. Everything 
passed off in the pleasantest manner. Just before the close of the 
meeting Mr. Benjamin Noyes (a hearing and speaking gentlemen) 
was appointed trustee. 

ste it 


DR. HOWE AND LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


[LAURA BRIDGMAN is deaf dumb, and blind. Inspite of these obsta- 
cles she was taught, by the late Dr.S. G. Howe, to read and write, and 
todo many other useful things. The methods and results of Dr, Howe's 
work were set forth in this address by Dr: Gallaudet, at the recent ser- 
vices in commemoration of Dr. Howe, in Boston.) 


When we attempt to estimate, with precision, the work accomp- 
lished in the education of Laura Bridgman, we encounter an insur- 
mountable obstacle at the very threshold of our investigations. 

We cannot by any. mental effort divest ourselves, even for a 
moment, of the accumulated, lifetime impressions we have received 
through the avenues which are closed to the blind deaf-mute. We 
cannot put ourselves in her place; and hence it is as impossible for 
us who see and hear to form any just conception of even her present 
psychical condition as it is for her to understand the. phenomena of 
hearing or of vision. And if we go back to the time when she was 
untaught, “ built up,” as it were,in a marble cell, impervious to 
any ray of light or particleof sound; with her poor, white hand 
peeping through a chink in the wall, beckoning to some good man 
for help that “an immortal soul might be awakened,” we find the 
difficulty of comprehending her intellectual and spiritual condition 
increased. We are forced to acknowledge that we can only approx- 
imate to an understanding of the beginning, progress and end of her 
education. 

This does not, however, hinder our perceiving that a near approach 
to the miraculous was made by Dr. Howe when he caused the deeply- 
hidden germ of Laura Bridgman’s mind to grow into conscions in- 
telligence, to put forth the leaf of expression, the blossom of original 
thought, and to yield the rich fruitage of moral accountability, 

Dr. Carpenter, in treating of the dependence of mental activity 
of the senses, says: 

“If it were possible for a human being to come into the world 
with a brain perfectly prepared to be the instrument of psychical 
operations, but with all the inlets to sense impressions closed, we 
have every reason to believe that the mind wonld remain dormant, 
like a seed planted deep in the earth.” 

In such’a case as this, nothing less than a miracle, which might 
open one, at least, of the closed avenues, or an act of creation which 
should impart a sense other than those given to mankind, could 
avail to set freethe imprisoned mind. And when but a single sense 
remains, through which the faculty of language may by an impos- 
sibility be brought into exercise, the results attained surely fall 
little short of the miraculous. 
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Dr. Howe's success in this achievement, the most widely heralded 
and undoubtedly the most brilliant of bis life, was the result of a 
happy combination of genius and ingenuity. It.was genius that 
convinced him of the feasibility of the undertaking—it was through 
ingenuity in the application of methods, and in resorting to various 
devices, that the inspiration of his genius was realized. 

Time does not suffer us on this occasion, to detail the manner of 
Laura Bridgman’s education. It will be interesting, however, to 
hearin Dr, Howe's own words how the first step was taken. 

“‘T selected short monosyllables, so that the sign which she was 
to learn might be as simple as possible. I placed before her on the 
table a pen and a pin, and then making her take notice of the fin- 
gers of one of my hands, I placed them in the three positions used 
as signs of the manual alphabet of deaf-mutes for the letters p e n, 
and made her feel of them over and over again many times, so that 
they might be associated together in her mind. I did the same with 
the pin, and repeated it a scores of times. She at last perceived 
that the signs were complex, and that the middle sign of the one, 
that is, the e, differed from the middle sign of the other, that is, 7. 
This was the first step gained. This process was repeated over and 
over hundreds of times, until finally the association was established 
in her mind between the sign composed of three signs and expressed 
by three positions of my fingers and the article itself, so that when 
I held up the pen to her she would make the complex sign; and 
when I made the complex sign on my fingers she would tri- 
umphantly pick up the pen and holding it up before me, as much 
as to say, ‘ This is what ycu want.’ 

“Then the process was gone over with the pin, until the associ- 
ation in her mind wasintimate and complete between the two 
articles, and the complex positions of the fingers. 

She had thus learned two arbitrary signs, or the names of two 
different things. She seemed conscious of having urderstood and 
done what I wanted, for she smiled, while I exclaimed inwardly and 
triumphantly, ‘eureka / eureka!’ I now felt that the first step had 
been taken successfully, and that this was the only really difficult 
one, because by continuing the same process by which she had been 
enabled to distinguish two articles by two arbitrary signs, she could 
go on and learn to express in signs two thousand, and finally, the 
forty and odd thousand signs or words in the English language.” 

The case of Oliver Caswell, the second blind deaf-mute who came 
under Dr. Howe’s instruction, proved nothing that had not been 
elicited in the training of his sister in misfortune, beyond the fact 
that the success in her case did not depend on the usual intellectual 
activity she seemed to possess. 

Casswell’s mind was sluggish, and his progress less rapid than 
that of Miss Bridgman, but he reached a level of intellectual and 
moral development which fully compensated for the labor bestowed 
and which was sufficiently high to enable the teaching of other 
blind deaf-mutes in our own country as well as in Europe. 

And here we are reminded of the indirect results of Dr. Howe’s 
work in the education of Laura Bridgman, these being of much 
greater importance and benefit to the -vorld at large than the more 
disenthrallme1t of a single imprisoned mind. 

Who can measure the effect of the recital of Laura’s thrilling story 
as an example of success in the face of giant difficulties? Told in 
all the languages of Christendom, it cannot fail to have stimulated 
the flagging energies of hudreds of those’'who must ever strive 
against obstacles and opposition, the inventors and reformers of the 


world. 
And to those who neither invent nor reform, but in whose hands 


is placed the most important and honorable work society can de- 
volve upon any of its members, that of educating the young, to the 
teachers of our day and yeneration, patient and oftentimes weary 





sowers of seed and toilers in virgin soil, the story of the blind deaf- 
mute comes up like a breeze from the mountain tup. As they read 
of barrters broken down, obstacle surmounted, difficulties overeome 
by the energy, patience, and ingenuity of him in whose honor we 
are here assembled, their own discouragement sink into insignificence, 
their hearts and hands are cheered and nerved by that subtle but 
mighty influence of example, than which no power more potent for 
good or for evil has moved mankind. 

And if we may thus speak of the encouraging effect of Laura 
Bridgman’s story on instructors in general, what shall we say of its 
force with those who essay what is, perhaps, the most difficult of 
all educational tasks, that of imparting to the congenitally deaf th 
power of vocal utterance ? 

And this brings us to speak of an important feature of Dr. Howe’s 
life-work, which would probably have never engaged his attention 
but for the interest excited in deaf-mutes by what he did for those 
whose misfortunes included more than deaf-mutism—we refer to 
his labors to secure the establishment of schools for the deaf and 
dumb, where articulation might be taught. 

Whatever difference of opinions may exist asto the proportion of 
deaf-mutes capable of success in articulation, it is now universally 
admitted by the teachers of the deaf and dumb in this country that 
a percentage sufficier tly large to warrant the maintenance of special 
ciasses and schools can be taught te speak well. And this view is 
entertained by many who once held a contrary opinion. 

In Dr. Howe the cause of articulation in America had one of its 
earliest and warmest supporters. It is probably not surpassing the 
truth to say that in the absence of his efforts in this direction the 
happy results now witnessed at the Northampton and in this city 
would have been postponed, perhaps for many years. 

Through the medium of official reports as chairman of the Board 
of State Charities, through the public press, in private circles and 
before legislative committees Dr. Howe’s advocacy of articulation 
schools in Massachusetts was long, continued and earnest. The 
success attending these endeavors was hastened by a very interest- 
ing circumstance growing out of the instruction of Laura Bridgman, 
which deserves to be maintained in this connection. 

In the long and sometimes tedious labors of Miss Bridgman’s ed- 
ucation, extending through a period of twenty years, Dr. Howe had 
the assistance of scveral ladies, among whom was Miss Rogers, and 
and it followed as almost a natural consequence when a young sis- 
ter of this lady turned her attention to teaching, that she should be 
interested in those who needed special training. And so it came 
about that Miss Harriet B. Rogers, the accomplished Principal of 
the Clark Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Northampton, was led to the 
a work, the success of which has inscribed her name on the rolls of 
of history as a pioneer in a great and philanthropic cause. 

Jn reviewing the portion of Dr. Howe’s life-work. the discussion 
of which has been allotted to the present speaker, we cannot fail to 
recognize the existence of that combative disposition which marks 
other phases of his career. He rejoiced in the presence of difficul- 
ties. His spirit rose inthe faceof opposition. While he was not 
unwilling to discharge in the line of duty the common-place, 
straightforward tasks of life, he was more in his element when 
antagonistic forces were marshaled against him. Then his soldierly 
nature manifested itself, and he was not long in becoming master 
of the situation. In his work for Laura Bridgman it was the 
single, hand to hand conflict, with odds greatly against him. And 
how truly the effort for the establishment of articulating schools for 
the deaf and dumb in this State was a hard fought campaign, many 
who are here present will remember.—Boston Journal. 


PSE REE Sa. Zl 
Youtu looks at the possible, age at the probable. 
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A RUFFIAN SECURED. 


GREAT excitement was caused in Walpole village last night by 
the rampage of a powerful deaf and dumb fellow, named Edward 
Reynolds, who made a general raid on the community, assaulting 
and frightening every woman he could find by entering houses of 
citizens, or in the streets, defying the efforts of the few men he met 
to arrest hlm. He continued for some time disporting himself in a 
most violent and brutal manner, exposing his person and seizing 
and attempting violence on several ladies, who fortunately escaped 
from his grasp. Thomas B. Buffum. in attempting to secure him, 
was severely hurt by a blow from a stick or cane which the ruffian 
broke over his head. He was finally secured by policeman Ephraim 
Barker, assisted by half a dozen others. The villian was brought 

- tothe Keene jail at a late hour. Reynolds is abort thirty-seven 
years old and had just returned to Walpole, where his parents and 
brother reside. His recent whereabouts are unknown, but he says 
that he has been six years in Sing Sing State Prison. All his com- 
munications are made by writing on aslate. He was notintoxicated. 
This evening he set his clothing on fire in the jail and narrowly es- 
caped being burned to death.—Keene, N. H., October 18, 1876. 





A NEW USE FOR THE MANUEL ALPHABET. 


Tue Tibbit corps drilled at the State armory last evening. The 
company are being trained to go through the manual of arms after 
what was called “ deaf and dumb orders.’’ Instead of giving or- 
ders by the word of mouth the commander gives his commands by 
a series of motions. 


INSTITUTION NEWS. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


By the kindness of His Excellency, Vice-Admiral Sir A. Cooper Key, 
the inmates of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb were yesterday 
afternoon favored with a rich treat, in a visit to the Flag-siiip “ Beller- 
ophon.” In addition to other recent proofs of his Excellency’s 
thoughtful and considerate interest in the ‘‘ children of silence,” this 
pleasure had been promised at the time the school] broke up for the 
holidays in July last. Kindly mindful of the expectant youngsters, 
notwithstanding the pressureof other and more important affairs. 
Sir Cooper embraced the first favorable opportunity before leaving for 
the West Indies, when most of the pupils have returned from their 
summer vacation,to fulfil his pledge. At the hour appointed, under 
the care of Mr. Hutton, the Principal, and the teachers, the silent par- 
ty, numbering about forty, marched down to the Dockyard steps, where 
a large boat, manned by sturdy blue-jackets,conveyed them to the 
ship, lying out into the stream. Ascending the steps and arriving on 
board, the party were courteously received, and conducted, by orders 

’ of the captain, all over the noble vessel. The Admiral's and Captain’s 
apartments, the various decks from the upper to the lowest, the gun 
rooms, armory, midshipman's and officers’ quarters, the engine-room, 
furnaces, etc., were in turn inspected, and the various objects of inter- 
est pointed out and explained by the officers, the Principal interpret- 
ing in sign-language for the benefit of his pupils The mode of work- 
ing the massive 12 ton gun, of effecting the simultaneogs discharge of 
a broadside of ten guns by electricity, the use of breech-loading rifles 
cutiasses, and boarding-spikes, the mysteries of the engine and 
machinery,@nd other matters were duly noted, exciting the wonder 
and admiration of the visitors. An amusing example of sleeping 
accommotation was given by rigging upa “hammock,” and hoisting 
one or two of the little fellows into it, tolet them feel how they would 
like a swinging cot. After inspecting the ship from stem to stern, the 
pupils were invited to the Admiral’s cabin, where further treat awaited 
them in the shape of a bountifultea with cake and fruit, to which the 
guests didampyle justice, gratefully appreciating the condescension of 
the ladies of His Excellency’s family, who with the Admiral himself 
and officers of the ship kindly waited upon the pupils and administered 
to their wants. Atthe close of the meal, grace was said in sign-lan- 
guage by one of the deaf-mutes, and the heartfelt thanks of the pupils 
tendered through the Principal to His Excellency for his very great 

kindness, After spending about twohours and a half on board they 
took farewell of their kind benefactors, and were conveyed ashore by 





.the ship’s boat, delighted with the afternoon's entertainment. The 


day will doubtless be a red letter one in the calender of the Institution, 
—long and gratefully remembered even by the youngest recipients of 
His Excellency’s Christian beneficence.—Halié/az, Nova Scotia, October 
12, 1876. 

OHIO, 


THE number of pupils enrolled in the Institution, since the opening 
of the term, September 18th,is 408, and still the Jast pupil has not 
arrived. The health of this large family is good at present with the 
exception ofa few slight cases of coldsand minor complaints. 

The Independent B. B. C. had a tussle with the Crescents on the In- 
stitution grounds last Saturday and come down on their opponents 
nicely. Score 11 to 7, and now they, the boys fee! jolly, and justly have 
reasons to fee! so. They are ready to scoop down on the next B. B. C- 
club that comes along. 

Of the nine male teachers employed in the Institution, but twoare 
bacehlors, Cupid's arrow having left its mark on three of them during 
the past vacation. 

Our seamstress, Miss B. Maginnis, Miss J. Carroll, doorkeeper and 


'M. Keene, the carpenter are at Philadelphia, seeing wonders of the 


Big Show. 
Columbus. Ohio, October 26, 1876. 


COLLEGE KECORD. 
WAITE '77, has a fine sollection of zoological specimens. 
What sort of an entertainment are we to have Thanksgivin g ? 


A secret society has been organized,—for good or bad intent is not 
known. 


Mr. Denison, Principal of the Institution, is the glad father of a son 
three weeksold. 


Foot-bali has been revived, and bruised shins and scratched noses 
are some ofthe results. 


The College cobblers have taken room no. 6, and are prepared to ex- 
ecnte good work at fair prices. 


The Seniors went on a geological expedition lately. They gathered 
some selenite,mica,and quartz specimens. 


The Brazilian Commissioner of Education spent a few hours on 
Monday the 23 inst., looking through our Institution. 


Jackson, of the Preps.,is going home in New York to vote. It is 
probable that someof the Ohio boys will als> gohome for the same 
purpose. 

Gray '78, showed us some fine specimens of photography, recently 
executed by him which compare favorably with many of the city pho- 
tographers, 

Trunks have been laying around in the halls, nearly four weeks, 
and are the source of much annoyance to the students. Janitor, is 
there no place for them in the basement ? 


Is there an} objection to being aroused at midnight, just as soon as 
you have got snugly asleep, in order to answer the ‘‘what o’clock is 
it?’ There is, it does not seém to be known within the College. 

An interesting political game of base-ball was played on Monday 
afternoon the 23rd ult. between two nines composed of Hayes and 
Tilden men, which resulted in a victory for the Tilden men by a score 
of 10 to 18. 


Cosgrove 79 struck a good bargain with a furniture dealer. The latter 
offered Cosgrove a big and heavy rocking chair free,if he could carry 
ita block. Thechair isa’heavy wooden one, weighing probably 400 
pounds. But Cosgrove shouldered it and won the prize. 

He is no other person than ‘‘Sam of Cin.” and he has done nothing 
more or less than doctor several students at various times, and always 
witb “sure death to pain.” And yet, but for him and for what he has 
done, we would be nowin agonizing convulsions (internally.) Paz 
Vabiscum. 


o*s 


In reply to a petition of the students for some sort of a gymnasium 
the faculty have kindly promised each room in the College a pair of 
Indian clubs with which the boysare at liberty to whack their cranium 
as mucn as they desire until further and more complete measures can 
be taken for the erection of a new Gymnasion Hall. 


Prof. Fay’s Sunday lecture Jast week, is one deserving of special men- 
tion. For hissubject he took “wisdom ” and specified it into what 
true wisdom consists and how true wisdom can be obtained. Hede- 
lineated his subject clearly, forcibly and impressibly,and illustrated 
his remarks copiously from history, philosophy and the Scripture. That 
his lecture largely appreciated by thestudentsis evident from their 
close attention. Such lectures are the sort the students need and are 
such as will never fail toawaken their interest. As one observed: ‘J 
would have satall day while Prof. Fay lectured,” so we believe every 





student would have said. 
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When you enter the Reading Room, slam the door. It isall the fash- 
ion,—apparently, If you overlook it,kick a chair, or tumble over 
some one’s foot. The latter modes are still much in vogue. Never sit 
down until you have made every person in the room.aware of the fact. 
In going out, run against the table aadsheme your feet. It is the pink 
of propriety. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A @IRL in Charlestown has dark blue bair. 


A man diedin Augusta, Me.,of wounds received at Bull Run. 
spent his last days ingloriously in jail. 


He 


Mrs, Cora Tappan, the spiritualist, seems not to be a happy medium. 
She has just rid herself of a fourth husband by divorce. 

A son ot Adelaide Murdoch, the lecturer, and nephew of James E, 
Murdoch, the tragedian, has shot and nearly killed a woman in San 
Francisco. 


A church member in Cheshire, Conn.,broke up a Sunday schoo} 
meeting by reciting passages of Scripture that seemed to describe the 
pastor’s peculiarities. 


John Uonway, of St. Louis; wrote to his family that he was about to 
kill himself in consequence of bad luck, and that night he was found 
in the street dead—drunk. : 

Gen, E iriquea Corrati, wh)? killel himself lately in California, had 
been employe by the historian Buaicroftas a translator. H2had im- 
poverished himself by speculating in stocks, 

Beecher, in his newspaper, asks p20ple to write to him for advice on 
morality. Hesays: ‘If you are perplexed and want light or counsel 
—write us. If you are puzzled respecting Bible interpretation of prac- 
tical duty, write us. 


A brave and good little Ohio boy: sat on the fence two hoursin the 
freezing cold of dead winter, watching a broken rail on the railroad 
track, so as to carry the latest news of the impending accident to his 
father, who was local editor. 


A wedding was delayed in Wisconsin lately on account ofthe bride- 
groom suddenly remembering that he had:not fed his horse. The 
ceremony waited till the animal was cared for. He explained that a 
good horse couldn’t be found easily, but thirteen girls were willing to 
be married to him, 


The Hanover Prévinetal PWiianyent have passed a unanimous reso- 
lution tothe effect that the sequestered property of King George, of 
Hanover should be restored toits owner. There is no doubt that the 
motion will be approved by the Imperial Government and Parliament, 
provided a guarantee is given that this property, which amounts to 
nearly £3,000,009, shall not be «applied to purposes hostile to Prussia 
and Germany, 


The sudden death of Mr. Ferris on the stage, in Baltimore, recalls the 
death in the same city of Helen Western several years ago. After 
four nights’ absence from the theatre on account of sickness, she 
learned that the belief was general that drunkenuess was her ailment, 
Thereupon she insisted upon re-appearing, although advised by her 
physician against it, and her weak, staggering manner and husky 
voice convinced many that she was drunk. She was hissed, and the 
play was not completed. On the next day she died. 


Victoria Woodhull entertains the readers of the Boston Globe with a 
relation of marvels. She tells Tilton’s story of her cure of her child as 
follows:“*The boy was attacked with scarlet fever. One day my 
mother met me atthe door and said. ‘Your boy died two hours ago: 
Without knowing whatI did, I stripped my clothes open from my 
breast and clutched him to it with all my strength. As I did so the 
ceiling of the room disappeared from my view and the form of the 
Savior descended. Istood fixed in the middle of the room with him 
thus clasped in my arms for seven hours. When I returned to consci- 
ousness and released him from my arms, he was not only restored to 
life, but the disease was gone.” Shesays that since then Christ has 
several times appeared to her, and-that the spirits of Demosthehes and 
Alexander the Great are her companioas, Another of her crecence- 
wrenching narratives is this: “A woman given up to die was brought 
to my house. For ten days and nights I never left her side, nor 
tasted a morsel of rood, or a drop of water, neither d'd I sleep, At 
the expiration of the tenth day she was restored. I never adminis- 
tered a drop of medicine or did anything, save give her my continual 
presence. My flesh underwent a transformation to almost transpar¢ 
ency. I could see my blood circulating in my veins, and my face had 
a light about it that was never so apparent before or since, although I 
have had approximations to it on the rostrum when it has been no- 
ticed by the audiences.” 









Five young women applied for admission to Cornell University this 
year. 


Since the Cuban war commenced, 130,900 Spanish soldiers have died 
or been killed tn battle. 


The intermerriage of two families in Maine is remarkable, One’ 
consisting of four sons and one daughter, has married all of aneighbor’s 
children, four daughters and a son. 


A Boston dog has attached h!mself to the police force of that city, and 
daily reports at roll-call with the policemen, and starts out afterward 
with them fora beat, which he imagines his own, and —— he pa- 
trols with dignity and denorum. 


In May, 1867, Russia’s Panslavonic scheme was foreshadowed by a 
Panslavonic meeting at Moscow. The delegates from Austria and 
Turkey were treated with great distinction at St. Petersburg, the Min- 
ister of Eaucation and Prince Gortchakoff highly complimented the 
young Servian nation, and the language of the Czar to the foreigners 
was even more decisive: “We have always looked upon the Servians 
as our brothers,” he said, “and [ hope that God wili permit your af- 
fairs to take a more favorable turn at no distant fature. God grant 
that all your wishes may be speedily fulfilled. I salute you, my dear 
Slavonian brethren, on this our common Slavonian soil. 


Previous to Aimee’s first visit to Americain 1871, she had sung two 
seasonsin Brazil. At the time it was said that the Brazilian mines 
were giving out. Aimee was persuaded that she coulda do nothing bet- 
ter, as a speculation, than invest all she had in Brazilian stones, as she 
was told old mine diamonds were certain to raise in price. She bought 
$50,000 worth of diamonds of all sizes. The Dramatic News thus narrates 
the results: “ She returned to France with the diamonds sewn in a 
traveling dress, She never veritured on deck alone far, under the idea 
that somebody would take her diamtdndsand throw her cverboard. 
Once in’ France she was more tranquil. When it came to accepting 
an American engagement, her fears began again,and she almost de- 
cided not to come toa country where, she had been told, every second 
man was abandit. In her dressshe smuggled unwittingly a large 
amount of diamonds intothe port. Whenshe opened at the Grand 
Opera House she'dazzled the New York public by her magnificent dis. 
play of brilliants. But her nervousuess about them never deserted her 
and when she came to playing parts where she could not wear them 
she feared they would ve robved from her dressing room. She made 
Col. Fish the confident of her fears,who had two policeman placed at 
the door of her dressing room each evening, She took them with her 
on her first tripto Havana, and returned ‘with them to France, again 
bringing them back when shereturned. On her last trip to Havana, 
however, she determined not to take them, fearing the condition of the 
island, and scared by the stories of theoutrages by the volunteers there, 
The major portion of them she placed in a bankin this city which 
has since failed, and a valuable amount she confided to a gentieman in 
N Y. City. This person was wealthy and above suspicion. Reversed 
happened to him, and in a moment of despair he pledged the diamonds 
jn the hope of rescuing them ina few days. Aimee returned and de- 
manded her property. The man then made aconfessign. Aimee with 
her own money rescued her property from the handsof the money 
lender, The man hassince repaid in full the sum-she was obliged to 
ay out. When she returned to France that summer she took all her 
precious stones witb her.” 


oo? 
LAWS RELATING TO NEWSPAPERS 


1 SUBSCRIBERS who donot give express notice to the contrary, are 
considered wishing tocontinue their subscription, 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their periodicals, the 
publishers may continue tosend them untilall arrearages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their periodicals from the 
office to which they are directed, they are held responsible until they 
have settled their bills, and ordered them discontinued. 

4. Ifsubscribers moveto other places without informing the publisher, 
and the papers are sent to the former direction, they are held respon- 
sible. 

5. The Vourts have decided that “refusing to take periodicals from 
the office, or removingand leaving them ancalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud.” 

6. Any person who receives a newspaper and makes use of it, whether 
he ordered it or not, is held in law to bea subscriber. 

7. If subscribers pay in advance, they are bound togive notice to the 
publisher, at the end of their time,if they do not wish to continue 
taking the periodical ; otherwise the publisher is authorized to send 
ait on, and the subscribers will be responsible until an express notice 
with payment ofall arrears, is sent to the publisher. 
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PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


Which may be done with one-fourth the us- 
ual expense, by using our 


Parest S.ate Parr, 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 


Fire-proof, Water-proof, Durable, Heonom:- 
ical, and Ornameniai. 


A roof may be covered with a very cheap 
shingle, and by application of this slate be 
made to last from 20 to 25 years. Old roofs can 
be patched and coated, eninge | much better 
and lasting longer than new shingles without 
the slate, for 


One-third the cost of Reshingling. 


The expense of slating new shingles is only 
about tae oat of simply laying them. The 
paint is FIRE-PROOF against sparks or flying 
embers, as may be easily tested by any one, 


IT STOPS EVERY LEAK, 


and fortin or iron has no equal, as it ex- 

pands by heat, contracts by cold, and 
NEVER CRACKS or scales, fs cov- 
ered with Tar Sheathing Felt 
can be made water-tight ata 
small expense, and pre- 
served for many years. 
This Slate Paint is 


Extremely Cheap. 

Two gallons will cover a hundred square feet 
of shingle roof, while on tin, iron, felt, matched 
beards or any smooth surface, from two quarts 
to one gallons are required to 100 square feet 
of surface, and although the Paint hasa heavy 
body it is easily applied with a brush. 


No Tar is in this Composition. 


therefore it neither cracks in Winter, nor 
— in ae nba 4 
ed shingles s up the holes an 
Bin ge tee a nest substantial roof that 
willlast years. CURLED or WARPED shingles 
it will bring to their places,and keeps them 
there. It fills up all holes in Felt roofs, sto 
the leaks—and although a slow dryer, rain 
does not affect ita few hours after applying. 
As nearly ail paints that are black contain TAR 
-gure you obtain our GENUINE articles, 
which (far shing!».roofs) is ; 


CHOCOLATE COLOR, — 
ied, chan in about a mon 
wa anttorm. Cite scten ant is toall intents 
and purposes SLATE. On 


TIN ROOFS 


color is usually preferred, as one coat 
rey ren) to five ofany ordinary paint. For 


RIGHT RED is the only reliabie Slate 
Paint. Sar introduced that will effectually 
; dampness from penetrating and dis- 
coloring the plaster. 

These paints are also largely used on out- 
Jouses and fences, or as a priming coat on fine 
buildings. 


r only colors are CHOCOLATE, RED, 
Baeient RED, and ORANGE. 


NEW YORK CASH PRICE LIST. 











Galluns, can an x 
ere ey 16 0 
“ Jf barrel 
m4 “ one barrel 430 00 





in stock, of our own manufacture, 
dentine npahexiaie, ete.,at the following low 


prices: . 
- tra Rubber Roofing at 3 cents 
 Ditere foot. Or we will furnish Rubber 
Rooftng Nails, Caps, and Slate. Paint foran 
entire new roof,at four anda half cents per 


4000 polis 2-ply Tarred coger men, Sah av one 
i tb cents per sq foot. 
Waialeatelr Tarred 3 Roofing Felt, at two 

sand one-halfcents per square foot. 

2 rolls Tarred Sheathing, at one-half cent 
per square foot. 

5000 fine Enamel Paint mixed ready 
for ro oe louie or outside work, at $2 per 
gallunp. ‘ 

Sen sample card of colors. Ali orders 
Bg dyn mn anh with the money or sat- 
isfactory city references. oods shipped 


No ¢ 
C.0.D., unless express charges are guaran- 
teed. 
Sample orders solicited. 


N. ¥. SLATE PAINT CO., 


102 & 10§ MAIDEN LANE, New York. 





SIDDALL’S 


Magnetic oap. 





The Cheapest? Soap thai can be used for the 
following reasons : 


ist.—One bar will gu as faras two of any other. 
2d.—Only half the usual rubbing being re- 
quired, there is a saving of more than 
entire cost of the Soap in labor alone. 
8d—The clothes ere made SWEET, CLEAN 
and WHITE without BorLInG or SCALD- 
ING, thus allinjury to them is avoided. 
These is a saving in fuel and hard work, 
and the washing is done in about halfthe 
usual time. 

It is also guaranteed under a penalty of fifty 
dollars not to injure the clothes or hands, and 
as one trial will enab'e any person to ascertain 
the truth of these statements, it would never 
pay the a 1 hans aba to engage in an extensive 
system ofadvertising and claim such decided 
merit for his Soap unless he knew from positive 
experience that it would prove to be in every 
respect what is claimed for it. 

This is alsoa superior Soap for Toilet and 
Shaving purposes. 


Warner, Rhodes & Co., 
Wholesate Fancy Grocers General Agenis, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other 
Dictionaries, 3,000 Engravings, 1,840 
Pages, quarto. Price, $12 


ebster’s is now glorious—it leaves noth- 
ing to be desired.— President Raymond, 
Vassar Oblilege. 
very-schajarknows the value of the work. 
—W. H. Prescott, the Historian. 
Beer it to be the most perfect Dictionary 
of the language.—Dr. J. G. Holland. 
uperior in most respects to any other 
WO Known to me.—George P. Marsh. 
“Phe standard authority for printing in this 
office.—A. M. Clapp, Government Printer. 
;‘xcels all others in giving and defining 
scientific terms.— President Hitchcock. 
teuaeom compendium of buman know- 
ledge.— Pres. Clark, Agriculturat College. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


To the 3,000 Illustrations heretofore in Web- 
ster's Unabridged Dictionary, we have 
recently added four pages of 


Colored Illustrations. 


engraved expressly for this work at large 


expense, 





ALSO 
Webster’s 
National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1,040 Pages, Octavo. 600 Engravings. 
Price, $5. 
eet y 
THE AUTHORITY OF EVERYBODY. 


PROOF-20T 01. 


The sale of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout 
the country in 1873 were twenty times as 
large as the sales of any other Diction- 
aries. In proofof this we will send 
to any person, or any persons, on ap- 
plication, the statements of over 100 book- 
sellers from every section of the country: 


Published by 


G. & C. Merriam, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 






















SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Mammoth Establishment 
oF 


A-SAKS & CO. 


316 SEVENTH STREET 


Tailors and Clothiers, 


Now offers any article of Clothing at very low 


rates in order to close them out. 


ay fn ees 


By all the most celebrated makers at VERY 
LOW PRICES, 


JHWEHELRY, 


In every variety of the finest quality. 


SILVER WARE, 


Of the latest designs and most unique work- 
manship. 


PLATED WARE, 
New and elegant patterns of VERY SU- 
PERIOR QUALITY. 


Clocks & Bronzes, 
Fancy Goods, etc., designed for 


Wedding” Presents. 
M. W. GALT, BRO., & CO. 
Pe iy a Sone iden eidasie: 
CULLING WORTH’S 
ALPHABET CARDS. 


70,000 sold in three years, 

The cheapest and best adapted for the use of 
your relatives and friends on account of the 
convenient size and clear and elegant design. 

In Lots of not less than 100 single hand cards 
with your name on the back. 

















Price per 100 cards $1.00 
Both single and double-hand. 

25 for. 25 

BEE i tees sod sabese 50 

100“ ....... Sobedteapevece Ae 





Wa. R. CULLINGWORTH, 
Box 2258, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





pen KS, TRUNKS, 


WHIPS, HARNESS, SADDLERY, 
SATCHELS, POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BAGS, 
SHAWL STRAPS, 

&e., &e., &e. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED 
STOCK 
IN 
WASHINGTON, — 
AT THE 


Practical Manufactory 
Jas. $. Topham & Co., 


425 Seventh St., adjoining Odd Feliow’s Fall, 


D.C, 





= 2: °, pas 77 ‘ples FREE, P. oO: Vick. 
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